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obviously a rough one, hut it is perfectly real: I do
not believe that any of my readers would find it diffi-
cult to say to which class they belong. It is surely
clear that our education should take account of this
broad difference and shape its methods accordingly.
That there are practical difficulties in so doing are
undeniable, but if we attempt to recognize this
fundamental division we shall at least be sure that we
are proceeding on sound lines.

I will take first the case of the boy whose interest
lies primarily in literature, and whose training should
be predominantly of that kind. The methods are
fairly well established, though I shall have more to
say of them when we come to speak of particular
subjects: the interesting question is to consider how
much that is non-literary he ought to learn, and of
what type that learning should be.

Let us begin with mathematics. I know very
well that for a non-mathematical person to speak of
that subject is to expose his ignorance, and I have no
sort of doubt that for those who really pursue it it
opens fields of thought as wide as those to which any
other subject gives entrance.

But does any teacher of mathematics suppose that
for the vast majority of boys whom he instructs any
such prospect is conceivably open? Let us clear our
minds of cant, and admit that the mathematics which
the unmathematical are likely to acquire bears much
the same relation to mathematics proper as a child's
clay figure bears to the Venus of Milo. If we are to